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been published. It is a most advantageous one, not only for art- 
ists but for Rome, as the progressive and enthusiastic minister pro- 
poses also the erection of a building suited to such an artistic dis- 
play. This suggestion has been approved by the Superior Council 
of Fine Arts, and a committee appointed to consider the project 
more in detail. Prince Odescalchi was chosen president of this 
committee, which decided that the most appropriate site for the 
new building would be the Piazza del Popolo. In the programme 
of competition for the construction of the edifice it was stated that 
the building should occupy an area of four thousand square me- 
tres ; be of two stories, and, if possible, surrounded with gardens ; 
that it should contain one large hall, with others adjoining, on the 
first and second floors, for the works of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and the minor arts. The prize offered is three thousand 
lire. 

The Roman College of Engineers and Architects, however, have 
unitedly drawn up a resolution, declaring that the time allowed 
them for the preparation of plans for the building is too short, that 
it should be e.xtended from the 30th of April to the 31st of Au- 
gust ; that the scale of the plans should be diminished, and the 
limits of the sums to be e,xpended stated. The latter could not be 
stated when the project was drawn up by Bonghi, because it was 
not then known what pecuniary aid would be received for the pur- 
pose. The minister assigned, first, from the balance in his trea- 
sury 50,000 lire, and recently the province and commune are said to 
have assured the sum of 500,000 lire, which will probably be aug- 
mented by the king. Florence seems to be jealous of this impor- 
tant onward step in Art contemplated by Rome, and many of the 
most prominent Florentine artists and amateurs assembled recent- 
ly to discuss the question. Their opinions were unanimously op- 
posed to the establishment at Rome of a permanent Art-exhibition, 
preferring the method of exhibitions in the various cities, alternate- 
ly. They characterised the present administration of the ministry 
as One tending to the absorption at Rome of all the hfe of Italian 
Art, " so splendid in its glory, so varied in its traditions, and so rich 
in the multifcrni manifestations of the different Italian schools." 
Thus ended the discourse of Senator De Gori in this anti-Bonghi 
assembly, and his sentiments were approved almost unanimously. 
It is the old story of the rivalry between the cities and States of 
Italy. And yet the idea of the Minister of Instruction is an admi- 
rable one, and must necessarily be of great advantage to the 
very artists who oppose it, inasmuch as it gives them greater op- 
portunity to make their works known in the city which, from its 
treasures of ancient Art, must always be the grand Art-school of 
the world, and thus also the market-centre of Art, a practical 
phase of the profession, to which its adherents are by no means in- 
different. . Nor need the Roman permanent Art-exhibition prevent 
the continuance of the alternate ones in other cities. In fact, that 
it will not have this effect is at once shown by the action of the 
same assembly, which proceeded to discuss a project for the forma- 
tion of a permanent Florentine Art-committee to watch over the 
Art-interests of their beautiful city. 

There seems to be a good deal of prejudice in the minds of many 
of the Italian artists against exhibitions in general. One reason 
of this is the material risk incurred in the transportation to a dis- 
tance of valuable works, especially of sculptui-e. There is another 
danger to which artists are particularly sensitive — that their works 



may be copied, or repeated with sufficient variation to prevent the 
accusation of an exact reproduction, or only the idea taken and 
perhaps worked out in another form, even more successfully. Thus 
Prof. Fabi-Altini's ' Beatrice,' which he sent to an exhibition in 
England, was copied there by an artist who, naturally, did not 
inform the public that he had taken the idea from the distin- 
guished Italian sculptor. In the present exhibition at Rome 
one of the most striking of the works in sculpture represents a 
lady reposing tranquilly in an easy-chair, reading. Upon the base 
are the words in English, " Sunday Morning." But, in the studio 
of the Roman sculptor Luigi Guglielmi, behold, among his nume- 
rous and interesting works, a lady reclining in a chair, also reading 
composedly, and also upon the base are the words, "Sunday 
Morning." Only this marble Sunday student is reading her 
prayer-book, with the cross upon the cover, and the other, in the 
exhibition-room, is absorbed in the Bible. In answer to the 
natural inquiry as to which was the first work made, I was told 
"that of Guglielmi." In spite of the variation, is not the other, 
then, a rank plagiarism, such as occurs, doubtless, constantly in 
the so-called study of the antique, but which becomes unpardon- 
able in the case of contemporaneous artists.' The only remedy 
for this evil, which, with the multiplication of exhibitions, cannot 
but increase, would be to have international as well as local laws 
for the protection of Art-creations, prohibiting the reproduction by 
one artist of another's idea. The want of such protection prevents 
many artists also from making known to the public, by pictorial 
representations, the works they have executed. 

While Rome and Florence are at enmity and distracted with 
sentiments of jealousy in Art, Naples, the crowded metropolis of 
Italy, is bending her brilliant but somewhat volatile talent to the 
congenial task of amusement and masquerade. Her bravest artists 
planned their carnival car, a colossal Siren, containing representa- 
tions of the various colours, enacted by disguised painters. Morelli, 
Altamura, Mancini and Netti offered paintings as recompense 
prizes for the most ingenious and effective corso-display, and thus 
the fites were rich with colour and refined with skill and taste. 
Naples is prepa.ring also for a large Art-exhibition, to be of a 
national character. The Academy of Fine Arts in which it is to 
be held, is being repaired, new halls added, an imposing stair- 
case, &c. 

In one of the shops on the Via S. Chiara, a painting of a Ma- 
donna has been found upon a wall ; when e.xamined by the artists 
it was pronounced to have probably been the work of Giotto. In 
the church of Santa Chiara, there are a Virgin and other frescoes 
either by the celebrated Florentine artist, or of his school. The 
refectory of this famous convent was let to furniture-dealers-and 
divided into shops. Thus the fresco to which the attention of the 
public has recently been directed, most certainly Giottesque in 
character, was painted to adorn the wall of the refectory. 

In reconstructing the church of S. Giovanni Maggiore, in Naples, 
frescoes of the eleventh century were found, and, those which are 
more interesting still, also the paintings of the Roman temple, 
perhaps of the first century after Christ, over which the Christians 
had drawn their saints and holy figures. The comparison between 
the two styles of art and the motives inducing them is a most sug- 
gestive one to the students of History and Art. 

C. L. Wells. 



THE ROMANCE OF GREAT ARTISTS. 



T has been observed that, of all those who culti- 
vate the sciences and arts, painters live longest, 
enjoy better health and are least subject to men- 
tal alienation and brain diseases. This good 
fortune is attributed to the counterbalancing 
effect of the work of head and hand, producing 
a sort of harmony throughout the moral as well 
as physical being. However true this may be, no class of men 
and women have experienced in their lives so much of event, vari- 
ety and misfortune in the domain of Love, as these self-same 




painters, illustrating in Art what Theophile Gautier declared to be 
true in poesy — that ' ' at the bottom of all poetic vocation lies love 
for a woman." The " divine passion," more potent than ambition, 
seems destined for all time to be the grand arbiter of destinies. 
David sinned for Love's sake ! Sappho died for it ! Leonora was 
the song of Tasso; the memory of Petrarch is never separated 
from that of Laura ; the beautiful Alexandra inspired Aristotlei 
and the celestial name of Beatrice illuminates the pages of DaPt^ 
But, however sorrowful may have been the loves of poets, there is 
no sadder love-storv on record than that of Michael Angelo,.'" 
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love-life fuller of despair, although his great, rugged soul, his au- 
stere nature and his irrnnense genius would seem to lift him far 
above the storm of human passion and the weakness of heart- 
needs. 

Love came to him but once, and that late in life, for he was fifty- 
one years old when he made the acquaintance of Vittoria Colonna. 
She was a woman of high and loyal character, of noble birth, and 
crowned with the laurels of poesy. She had married at seventeen, 
Francois d'Avalos, Marquis de Pescara, a young and brilliant mili- 
tary officer, who died from the effect of wounds, leaving her a 
widow at that age said to be so dangerous in women — thirty-three. 
She had idolized her husband, and her love remained for him after 
his death as deep and ardent as before. She felt that, having been 
his wife once, she was his wife always, and nothing ever induced 
her for one moment to swerve from her high fidelity. 

After the death of Francois d'Avalos she wrote a series of poems 
commemorative of his heroic deeds. These fell into the hands of 
Michael Angelo, and made such an impression upon him that he 
wrote a letter to the author, full of sympathy for her grief and of 
admiration for her poems. She replied in glowing terms of admi- 
ration for his genius in Art. This was the beginning of their 
mutual acquaintance, and of his love. The correspondence con- 
tinued, but Vittoria constantly refused to allow him to visit her, 
and it was not until ten years later that she consented to receive 
his homage in person. 

She had then come to Rome and was stopping with her sister- 
in-law, Jeanne d'Arragon. The follies of youth, as well as its 
radiant horizon, were over for both, if for the one they had ever 
existed. But in this love, born so late in life, the great artist hoped 
for a joy and a companionship which would enrich and gladden 
the downward way. He was not a loveable man in the common 
sense of loveableness. He was awkward and cold in the presence 
of women, and his tongue was not clever to express the great 
depth and tenderness of his soul. His face had never recovered 
from the disfigurement produced by the blow given by Torrigiano. 
But love, beautifying ugliness, and throwing charms over a thou- 
sand defects, wrought no miracles for Michael Angelo. His heroine 
was too fine and high, too closely wedded to an absent but ever 
present friend, to be seduced by his worship. 

Despairing at length of winning her for his wife, he resolved to 
be philosophic and adore her from afar. But, at times, the old love 
and old ardor of his passion would leap up like rebellion in his 
heart, and break down his strength. One day when his agony of 
soul seemed to have reached a climax no longer supportable, he 
fell on his knees, and like the Psalmist cried out, " I cry to Thee, 
my God ! it is Thee alone whom I invoke against my blind and 
vain passion." It was then he wrote, "Was there ever such a 
fate— to give love, worship, devotion and fidelity for the disdains of 
grief and a continual death ! " * 

'St. Peter,' 'Moses' and 'The Last Judgment,' show Michael 
Angelo's genius ; but the sonnets he wrote to Vittoria Colonna 
alone reveal his heart. A writer of that epoch describes her as 
being one of the most illustrious women of Italy and Europe, 
chaste, beautiful, spirituelle and learned. 

One day after she had come to Rome to live, she consented to 
pay the artist a visit, in the little house he had built at the foot of 
Mount Cavallo. It was a red-letter day for Michael Angelo, and no 
divinity descended from heaven could have been received with 
greater distinction. After that visit a friendly degree of intimacy 
was established. Their conversation was never allowed to rest 
upon any topic less sublime than religious Art, and the high bene- 
volences of life. 

It was at this time that the artist made for and submitted to 
Vittoria the designs for his 'Christ on the Cross,' 'The Dead. 
Christ on the Knees of his Mother " and ' Jesus at the Well of the 
Samaritan Woman.' He sent them to her with a sonnet, in which 
ae spoke of "her immense goodness," his too " feeble talent," and 
his despair that his " fragile and perishable work could never equal 
the divine grace that she shed around her." 

It was quite natural that he should wish to paint her portrait, to 
"lake her statue, to league to posterity the beauty of the woman he 
worshipped. Nothing could be more touching than the sonnet he 

Aoeel ^"ns's were published at Florence in 1626 by the grand-nephew of Michael 
« 'O' A translation has been made into English. 



addressed her, in which he pleaded for this privilege — " so that, in a 
thousand years after our departure from this world, one may see 
how beautiful thou wert, how much I loved thee, and that I was 
not mad in loving thee." How Vittoria Colonna ever resisted 
such an appeal, is difficult to understand. But she did never- 
theless,* and devoted herself to the asylum she had founded for 
young girls. Her health was alvvays delicate, and she died at the 
age of fifty-seven. 

During her short illness Michael Angelo never left the house 
where she lay dying. He was kneeling at her bedside when the 
supreme moment came — supreme for both, for she had ceased to 
live, and he, for the first time during a devotion of more than 
twenty years, dared press his lips to the brow of the woman he 
idolised. All the love of his life surged about his heart in uncon- 
trollable grief, and, winding his arms, about the lifeless body, he 
showered kisses upon her brow, her eyes, her hair, her hands, and, 
with a great heart-bursting sob, went out of the room. 

Years later, when the memory of Vittoria Colonna had become a 
soft and subdued souvenir, Michael Angelo was asked why he had 
never married. The question was idly put and appropriately an- 
swered : " I have had one wife too many," he replied, " a wife who 
has always persecuted me : it is my art, and my works are my 
children." His grand but sad life finished at eighty-eight years, 
when he passed, let us hope, to a land where love has no con- 
tradictions, and where his great heart at last found richest satis- 
faction. 

That Raphael, whom the gods loved, and women loved, should 
have loved in any way he pleased, seems as natural as that Michael 
Angelo should have loved but once and for all time. Universal as 
was the genius of Raphael, and charming as was the harmony of 
his character, he was, as a lover, most desperately local. Whether 
he died of an exces d'amotir, or of a fever caught from too long 
roaming among the debris of Rome, does not affect his unfortunate 
way of living and loving. La belle Fornarina (whose real name 
was Margarita) and Maria Bibiena form as rivals a most dramatic 
contrast. Margarita was the daughter of a maker of plumbing- 
lines, and Maria the niece of a cardinal. 

The Romans still point out the house where Margarita lived 
with her father, and where Raphael first saw her with her sleeves 
pinned up to her shoulders, making pastry, which won her the pet 
name of Fornarina. 

The divided attentions and intentions of Raphael in regard to 
these two young women form a most inexplicable phase of his 
liTe. That he should have loved Margarita for years, immortalising 
her splendid beauty in exquisite portraits, singing her charms in 
verse (it is a noticeable fact that great artists have universally 
resorted to the poet's art for the expression of a great love), find- 
ing himself unable to live without her, although not having the 
moral courage or desire to marry her, and at the last leaving her 
an ample competency upon which to lead an honest life, form a 
fact easily understood. But that he should request to be buried by 
Maria Bibiena his fiaticec. whom he never loved, and evidently 
never intended to marry if he could help it, is the incomprehensible 
part. It might have been the result of the delirium of fever, or a 
vague desire to do penance for his much sinning. In any event, it 
was an infliction upon the memory of 2. fiancee, which under the 
circumstances any high-spirited girl would resent with indignation. 
Happily, the majority of travellers who sentimentalise over the 
tombs of the lovers do so in sublime ignorance of the fact that 
the death of Bibiena left the "divine Raphael" anything but in- 
consolable. 

Titian, whom even death respected, for he lived to be nearly a 
hundred years old, was married at the age of thirty-four to Lucie, 
a Venetian maiden. That she bore him two sons and one daughter, 
and then died, is all one knows of her. However, it is natural to 
infer that she was not an over-happy wife, from the fact that 
Titian was notoriously in love with Violante, the eldest daughter 
' of that glorious-faced painter, Palma the Elder. She was exceed- 
ingly beautiful and furnished the type of some of his most delicious 
pictures, among which is the one known as ' Flora.' It was only 
three years after his marriage that he painted her as ' Bacchante.' 
Palma had three daughters, and painted portraits of them all, 
which are now in the gallery at Vienna : one of them, a ravishing 



* A portrait of her may be seen in the Colonna Palace at Rome. 
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creature with long auburn hair and wearing a bunch of violets in 
her corsage, is that of Violante, Titian's love. 

Lavinia-Cornelia, the daughter of Titian, was a beautiful girl, 
tenderly loved by her father, and also a favorite model for his pic- 
tures. The eldest son was idle and dissolute, and the youngest, 
Horace, had enough of talent to have distinguished himself also as 
an artist if his father's wealth had been no obstacle. 

After the death of his wife, Titian never married again. He 
lived in princely style, kept a grand train of servants, and enter- 
tained all the sovereigns, princes and savants that came to Venice. 
He kept in his house a number of handsome girls who served as 
models for his Venuses and Magdalenes. He was a sort of artistic 
Solomon and fell in love, probably for the eightieth time, when 
eighty years of age. The object of this matured affection was Irene 
da Spilanberge, a young girl of great talent. Titian spent si.x 
weeks in her father's house, teaching her painting, and growing 
young and romantic again in her society. She died suddenly, 
however, of a violent fever at the age of nineteen, and, for consola- 
tion in his grief, the old artist added verses to the long list of 
poems written in honor of her beauty and genius. Then he wrote 
three epitaphs in Latin on her death, and overcome by his loss he 
returned to his home and withdrew into the quiet of his studio. 
His last work was a return to the first lovers on the earth ; he 
had only finished ' Eve,' a work of great beauty, when death ar- 
rested his hand. 

Palma, the younger, was so avaricious of his time that, although 
he indulged in the extravagance of a wedding moment, he never 
found leisure afterwards to bury his wife. This marital duty he 
intrusted to his friends, who found him, upon their return from the 
burial, busy at his easel. " I hope," cried the painter to the 
women, "that you ornamented my wife well with ribands and 
flowers ! " 

Giorgione, who left his work to be finished by Titian, was a 
darling of society. He had great, dark eyes, full curling hair, and 
the inspired face of a poet. He played the lute, and sang divinely. 
He died in the height of his fame, at thirty-four, from the plague, 
having caught it from his lady-love who lay dying. 

Alphonso Lombardi, Titian's friend, who was the first to intro- 
duce the method of medallion portraits in Italy, was a very in- 
genious sculptor, but most ridiculous character. He was very 
handsome, finely formed, with a healthy and spirited countenance, 
and his beauty was undoubtedly the cause of his idle habits and 
foppish ways. He fell in love with a lady of noble birth, and an 
anecdote of his courtship is more amusing than elegant. One 
night, while dancing with her in the house of a Bolognese count, 
he turned towards her heaving a profound sigh, looking in her face 
with what he thought ineffable softness in his eyes, and said : 

" S'amor non e che dunque e quel ch 'io sento ? " 
(" If it be not love that I feel, pray then what is it ? ") 

The lady smiled, and, wishing to reprove his gushing senti- 
mentality, replied : 

" E 'Leva qualche pldocchio." 
(" Perhaps it is a 1 .") 

Her reply being heard was repeated and soon became the joke 
of Bologna. The poor Alphonso encountered other misfortunes, 
and died miserably at forty-nine, lamenting to the last moment his 
unhappy destiny. 

Tintoretto, whose real name was Joseph Robuste, was also a 
child of Venice, the sea-king's daughter, that paradise of lovers. 
He married a woman of such eager character, that she gave him no 
time for dreaming his hours away in a gondola. It was owing to 
her extraordinary encouragement that he painted twice as many 
pictures as he ought, which gave rise to the saying that Tintoretto 
had three pencils, one of gold, one of silver, and one of iron. 
Although he lived to be seventy-two, his best picture was un- 
doubtedly his ' Miracle of the Slave,' painted when he was thirty- 
six. He had two children, both of whom were his pupils. His 
daughter Mariette had remarkable talent, and promised to far 
surpass her father as portraitist. She was a bright-faced girl, and 
when a child her father put her in boy's dress and took her with 
him for companion and pupil. Mario Augusti, a German jeweller, 
loved her, and obtained her father's permission to marry her upon 
the condition that she should never leave home. His love-marriage 



was of brief duration, for the artist-wife died at thirty, leaving 'her 
father and husband inconsolable. Her father painted her portrait 
as she lay dead — the sublime courage of love. 

Leonardo da Vinci never married. He was very fond of quiet, 
of meditation, and he " feared to find in marriage too many dis- 
tractions." He was the natural son of a Venetian lawyer, and his 
mother one of those who "loved too well.' Although history 
makes no mention of her, she must have been a woman of high 
qualities of both heart and body to have given birth to such a son. 
Like poor Marion Earle's observation, that " God should put so 
sweet a seal upon so foul a thing," the child glorified a thousand 
times his mother's, shame, proving in his surpassing beauty, his 
marvellous genius, the generous and chivalric grace of his manner, 
that he was indeed a child of love, if not of land. Heaven seemed 
to have heaped upon him all celestial gifts. He was great as 
sculptor, painter, and engineer ; he excelled in science, literature, 
and music. He played the lyre divinely and married the songs he 
improvised to its melody. The splendid genius of his life left little 
room in the record of his history for romance, of which he must in 
all reason have had a taste. He died at sixty-seven in the arms of 
Francois I. 

Guido Reni, who painted ' Aurora,' that very spirit of morning, 
was so finely formed and had so beautiful a face, that Louis Car- 
racci took him as model for his angels. But this radiant Reni, 
who had such a spirit for Art that he aroused the wildest jea:lousy, 
who was charming as he was modest, beloved by all, courted by 
nobles and princes, died at sixty-seven, in misery and forgetfulness. 
He never married, but was of irreproachable character until at the 
last, when he yielded to the passion of gambling. 

Of the Carraccis, Annibal, Augustin and Frangois, were sons 
of a Bolognese tailor. None of them married. Annibal was very 
simple in manner, an enemy of show, and shunned society : he died 
at forty-nine. Augustin was inconstant in character, and quar- 
relled with Annibal, of whom he was jealous. He died at forty- 
eight in a Capuchin convent, leaving a natural son, for whom his 
brother Annibal provided during the short time he survived him. 
Frangois, the younger, was chiefly known as an ungrateful crea- 
ture, and died young from an excess of dissipation. Louis Car- 
racci, their cousin, was son of a butcher. He had a beautiful and 
obliging character and was the soul of generosity. He diedat 
sixty-four, unmarried, having expended all his love upon his pupils, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. 

Correggio's life has been as much a subject of dispute as his pic- 
tures. According to some writers he was of low birth and burdened 
with an expensive family ; others believe that he was well bom 
and far from being poor. The last opinion is based upon the fact 
that he painted aristocratically and upon costly materials. He died, 
however, from carrying home on foot the proceeds of the sale of a 
picture, which were in copper coins. He married at twenty-five 
Giroloma Merlini, who being his model must have spent her life in 
an attitude, as Correggio left more than twenty paintings of 
' Virgins,' and died at forty. All his figures of women have som^ 
thing divine, and all his figures of children are portraits of Loves, 
Even in his scenes of voluptuousness, he has mingled a celestial 
grace which warns the senses not to misinterpret. 

Salvator Rosa, who was poet as well as painter, died at fifty- 
eight, and was married on his death-bed. The bride was his 
mistress, servant, and model, and had borne^ him several children. 
She was a Florentine and bore the fatal name of Lucretia. The 
repugnance he had to the marriage was extreme, and was only 
acceded to in obedience to his priest's command. His last mo- 
ments of remorse and disgust were attended by his friends, who 
endeavoured to inspire him with fortitude, and he died saying, that 
God would never damn a man of his genius, which was alone a 
gauge of his salvation ! 

Perugino, who had the twelve-year-old Raphael for his pupil, was 
the son of a poor peasant, so very poor that, when he went to seek 
his fortune at Florence, he had for months no better bed to sleep 
on than an old chest. But he was a born painter, and had littK 
need of luxury, for he painted night-time and day-time with an ■ 
ardor that knew no limit. His early privations engendered withm 
him an avarice that but one thing surmounted : his love for ws 
wife. She was a girl of great beauty, and, although Perugino was 
so miserly that he carried all his valuables about his person, he 
would buy the most sumptuous fabrics and with his own hands 
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adorn her, when his admiration would be most extravagant. They 
had several children, and to their charming young heads and the 
maturer and richer beauty of the mother Perugino's pictures owe 
much of their graceful and elegant distinction. 

Paul Veronese lived fifty-eight years. No Italian painter left a 
brighter record than he. The only excess of his life consisted in 
the purchase of magnificent dottes, for the draping of his models. 
He was honourable, high-minded, sincere, unselfish, and of great 
piety. He painted with astonishing rapidity, and loved all the 
pomp of art, of architecture, of princely accessories. His prodi- 
gious activity enabled him to maintain his family handsomely, a 
family of which no member won any special distinction. He had a 
son who had a mediocre talent for sculpture, but he died at twen- 
ty-six. 

Poor Andrea del Sarto, who was as happy in genius as he was 
miserable in love, was the son of a tailor. While still an enthusi- 
astic young painter in Florence, he had for a model Lucrezia del 
Fen, the wife of a hosier, who was more remarkable for her beauty 
than her virtues. Upon the death of her husband, which seems to 
have been very opportune, Andrea married her, and for him trou- 
ble began ; she was so insolent and exigent that his pupils found it 
impossible to remain with' him. Andrea, who was always madly 
in love with her, was tortured by jealousy. Her demands robbed 
him of golden opportunities, both for wealth and fame, and yet, 
when he fell ill from an infectious malady, he was abandoned at 
the last by this woman for whom he had sacrificed peace and ho- 
nour, and died alone, at the early age of forty-two. One cannot 
but wonder that out of such life blossomed such glorious pictures 
—Lucrezia transformed into saintly ' Virgins ' and divine Madon- 
nas, of an execution so naive, so true, so refined, and of such no- 
ble serenity, that they won for him the title of " faultless." 
■ Among Spanish painters there is no dearer name than that of 
Murillo. He was a true knight of Art, consecrated soul and body 
to the divine gift. For him all created beings had a sacredness in 
his eyes, and he painted the wretched beggar in the meanest ho- 
vel with the same love as if it were a queen of heaven. Like Fra 
Angelico, he went to his palette from prayer. He married at twen- 
ty-seven a young Spanish beauty, and he proved to be as good a 
husband as he was great a painter. The ' Virgins ' of his pictures 
are all gracious and tender creatures, and he was never known to 
paint the figure of a nude woman. His genius had a chasteness 
in keeping with his piety ; once, when asked why he did not finish 
certain pictures, he replied, " I await, inspired, that which Christ 
shall come to tell me." His life was a tranquil one, beautified with 
noble deeds and marked generosity. He died, full of love and ho- 
nour, at the age of ninety-one. 

Velasquez, whom no painter has ever equalled as naturalist. 



seems to have enjoyed a complete life. He had an air so distin- 
gud that one fancied him a born prince. His face and manner 
were most winning ; he dressed in a style the most tasteful and 
reclterche, and his manners were most noble. He married Juana, 
a daughter of the painter Pacheco, a man of rare talent, and his 
child was worthy of her father. The endearment of their union 
may be inferred from the fact that she died seven days after Velas- 
quez—a victim to insupportable grief. Rich in incident as was the 
life of this artist, no one of them is of a more interesting nature 
than his relations with his slave, Juan de Pareja. There were 
many slaves in Seville at that time, and it is not known whether 
Pareja was one of inheritance or purchase. Velasquez employed 
him in his studio to mix his colours, clean his brushes, and prepare 
his canvas. He was of extreme intelligence, and his first work in 
painting was done in secret, in hours when he was unemployed by 
his master. One day Philip IV., seeing a picture which greatly 
pleased him, asked who painted it. He was shown the slave-paint- 
er, who fell on his knees before the sovereign in the presence of 
Velasquez. " He who has so much merit cannot be a slave," said 
Philip, and Velasquez, who was the soul of generosity, gave 
Pareja his freedom on the spot, and, taking him for his pupil, took 
him with him in his voyages into Italy. He remained with his 
master until his death, which occurred in his sixty-first year. Pa- 
reja then passed the remainder of his days with lona Velasquez, 
who had married Martinez del Mazo, the eminent landscapist. His 
death took place in 1670, at the age of sixty-four. 

Luis de Morales, surnamed "El Divino," because he only 
painted sacred subjects, lived royally the first half of his life, but, 
losing his fortune and his eyesight, he died in the most complete 
misery, leaving a son. Isidore Arredondo, the historical painter, 
resolved to lead a bachelor's life, and, to keep his heart warm, 
adopted a little Spanish girl, to whom he stood in the relation of 
guardian, and afterwards married her. Alphonse Cairo, who was a 
sort of Spanish Michael Angelo for genius, and fought duels, was 
suspected of murdering his wife, and put to the torture. He, how- 
ever, kept his lips sealed, and he survived the rack of confession. 
The truth was never known. The event increased his reputation, 
and he had a most successful career. Fernando Navarrete, grand 
as an historical painter, became deaf and dumb at thirteen years 
of age, which never seemed, however, to modify his talent for 
painting. He never married, but led a gay and cheerful life, and 
was much beloved by his friends. His mother, who was beautiful, 
served as his models for angels and ' Virgins,' and his father was 
painted for apostles, as he had great taste for Biblical subjects. So 
great was his talent and versatility that he was called the Titian of 
Spain. 

C7V be continued,') 



THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

{First Notice^ 




HE Fifty-first Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design was opened on the 25th 
day of March, and is stronger in numbers than 
any collection organised under the auspices of 
its council during recent years. This speaks 
well for the industry of the Academicians and 
Associates, and is the most creditable feature 
wout the display. The exhibition is arranged with considerable 
wte and is generally attractive. In the arrangement of the works 
3n effort was made to form individual groups, but it does not 
appear to have been carried out with success, owing to the small 
amount of material to work with. Of the marine painters, very 
harmonious groups were formed of the works of Mr. De Haas 
and Mr. Moran ; and another successful instance of the grouping 
one artist's works was shown in the clever arrangement of those 
Wntributed by Mr. McEntee. This style of hanging pictures was 
admirably carried out last season at the Chicago Exhibition, but in 



that 
the 



case there was an abundance of room for the experiment, and 
space admitted of the draping of every group. 



In making a critical review of the exhibition it is apparent at the 
outset that the advance of American Art, aside from landscape- 
painting, is so gradual as to be nearly imperceptible. In the pre- 
sent exhibition of more than five hundred and fifty works of pic- 
torial Art, we are unable to discover any decided improvement 
over the display of last year. This may be due to the fact that our 
artists have been reserving their best pictures for the Centennial 
Exhibition, and, if so, it has worked to the decided injury of the 
Academy. The present collection has been called a fair average 
exhibition. Among the pictures hung upon the walls there are 
few failures, and, when we look for impr(,vement, the number of 
works entitled to commendation as rising above mediocrity scarcely 
reaches a score. It is evident, too, that we have a school of young 
painters coming forward, who if they are favoured by the Aca- 
demic Council will aid materially in improving its exhibitions. An 
English Art-writer, in a review of the Royal Academy published a 
few years ago, said in substance that, if the exhibitions were to be 
estimated according to the quality of the works shown, one of the 
conclusions arrived at must be that Art-patronage is extending to 



